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Testimonial 


We belong to the tribe of those who believe that _ 


“he who would find his life will lose it,” and 
that the most effective promotion of the fraternity 


is done by those who keep the fraternity busy by ; 


doing professional jobs which need doing. Yet 
we were sufficiently impressed by the sincerity of 
two able men who spoke a good word for Phi 
Delta Kappa that we pass on the report to the 
brothers who missed hearing them. 

Over five hundred men were present at the Phi 
Delta Kappa luncheon at Atlantic City last Feb- 
tuaty to hear William F. Russell say, 


“I have no thought of being able to repay Phi Delta 


Kappa by making this speech. Phi Delta Kappa has 
done too much for me ever to think of repaying it.” 

And some 75 men in the May meeting of Nu 
Field Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, heard Herold 
C. Hunt say, 

“T cannot tell you how proud I am to carry in my 
billfold, now and always for the past 27 years, a card 
that shows now 27 years of consecutive good standing 
in Phi Delta Kappa. It serves me as a reminder of the 
things that claimed my loyalty as an undergraduate at 
Michigan—-service, research, and leadership. Though 
I have wandered far from Michigan and Omega chap- 
ter, these things have remained with me.” 


Such statements from such men make all of us 
cherish the fellowship the more. We get a like lift 
in fellowship as we see the contributions to educa- 
tion being made through the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, as reported in this issue. The brothers of 
the fraternity pictured in this issue, in varied serv- 
ice to people through education, are doing work 
related to our own tasks, no matter where our 
classroom or desk may be. The task of education 
is one, all around the world, and we are the 
stronger because we belong to each other. 
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Editorial Comment 


Twenty Years 


A surprise party at the Chi- 
cago City Club on October 27, 
1928, honored the man who 
had just taken office in the 
newly created position of full- 
time executive secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa. The 33 Phi Delta 
Kappans present came from 11 
chapters, representing the total 
then of about 10,000 members 
in 37 campus and 15 field 
chapters. They honored Paul 
M. Cook. 

Paul M. Cook continues as 
Executive Secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa today, twenty 
years later. This month the fraternity has an en- 
rollment of over 39,000 men in 61 campus and 49 
field chapters. Looking at the record, in session in 
September, the Executive Committee of Phi Delta 
Kapa adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas, on October 1, 1948, Paul M. Cook marks 
his twentieth anniversary as Executive Secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa; and 

Whereas, like other executive committees before us, 
we have drawn largely upon his wisdom and experience, 
and his faithful service has provided a continuity of 
policy giving the fraternity great stability; and 

Whereas, Phi Delta Kappa has prospered greatly 
under his service and leadership; 

Be it therefore resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee of Phi Delta Kappa hereby expresses for itself 
and the fraternity our appreciation to him, our affection 
for him, and our respect for his leadership, with the hope 
that Phi Delta Kappa may long continue to be enriched 
by his contributions to the fraternity. 


There are a lot of people who have had a share 
in making Phi Delta Kappa what it is today, and 
Paul Cook would be the quickest to say that credit 
is due them. Those of us in close touch with the 
fraternity, however, know well the contributions 
of the Executive Secretary. Phi Delta Kappa main- 
tains a percentage of continuing membership 
which is the marvel of other professional frater- 
nities—and a generous share of the credit belongs 
to Paul M. Cook. The financial credit of Phi Delta 


Paul M. Cook 


33 


Kappa is good anywhere; we 
owe thanks to the careful man- 
agement of business affairs, 
through periods of depression 
and inflation. Master of co- 
operative procedures, he was 
instrumental in organizing the 
resources of the fraternity to 
produce a series of special is- 
sues of THE PH! DELTA Kap- 
PAN which were contributions 
to the creation of scientific pro- 
fessional literature; the same 
skills were evident in the crea- 
tion of The Dictionary of Edu- 
cation sponsored by the fra- 
ternity. He works effectively 
today in the professional pro- 
gram of Phi Delta Kappa, on the international 
level as well as inside these United States. 

So we feel moved to congratulate Phi Delta 
Kappa, as well as Paul M. Cook, upon the rec- 
ord of these years! 


Advertising Council 


“Our Teachers Mold the Nation's 
Future.’’ That slogan has been made 
familiar by the campaign on better 
education of the Advertising Coun- 
cil. Advertising Council Executive 
Jean Flinner writes me that Ameri- 
can business has invested for better schools over a 
million and a half dollars of its advertising space 
and radio time. 

There have been more than 1,000 national net- 
work radio messages, by the help of nearly every 
leading radio advertiser—plus even more mes- 
sages over station channels! Over 3,000,000 lines 
of newspaper space—plus vast amounts in maga- 
zines! More than 250 American business firms 
have given support at the national level to this 
public service project of the Advertising Council. 

The Council makes available free mats and 
glossy prints of campaign ideas and art developed 
by Benton and Bowles, offering them in a folder 
sent to 10,000 advertisers, agencies, and media. 
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(See the samples on pages 48-49, and the back 
cover.) Should you wish more information of 
these resources, write the Advertising Council, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

In behalf of education, we extend to the Ad- 
vertising Council and to American business our 
deepest appreciation and our heartiest congratula- 
tions! 


The Office of Education 


Members of the fraternity are always interested 
in each other. The report on the Office of Educa- 
tion, main feature of this issue, will tell you about 
what fifty of the brothers are doing. The pictures 
will even show you what forty of them look like. 
But we hope you will read that article with a wid- 
er interest and a wider purpose. In a democracy, 
it is always in order to consider and discuss the 
function and the effectiveness of any agency of 
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4 Educational Uses 
3 of Radio 
Vial Aids to 
Education 


—Chart from School Life, October, 1947. 
government. 

We hope that you will think in large terms of 
its possible services to the children in your com- 
munity. We hope you will be alert to the pos- 
sible necessity of support for your federal govern- 
ment’s agency in education. 


This issue begins the 
fourth volume of THE PHI 
DELTA KaApPPAN with R. L. 
Hunt as Editor. He writes 
the “Editorial Comments’ 
each month. 
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The Office of Education 


By ANDREW H. GIBBS 


Andrew H. Gibbs is Research Assistant in 
School Administration, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
He is Coordinator of Phi Delta Kappa for 
the District of Columbia and Maryland.‘ 


Plan, the Office of Education became one of the 
Andrew H. Gibbs organizations in the Federal Security Agency. The 
HE Office of Education is a relatively small tithe, Office of Edacaion, wes 
i anization in the Federal senate It to that of Bureau of Education, but the former 
is on in the number of professional oseneal name was restored in 1929. The Commissioner of 
. as lied Education is responsible for administration of the 
engaged in the large enterprise of giving leader- Office 
ship to American Education. Its statistics, research, Sieiins an Executive order, effective Auguet 10 
and advisory aedge a es widely sought and ase 1933, the functions of the Bedecal Board for Vo- 
provided as extensively as feasible. Publications a : 
y 4 y artment of the Interior. The Secretary of the In- 
professional educators here and abroad. 
terior assigned these functions to the Office of 
FROM DEPARTMENT TO OFFICE OF EDUCATION — Education. 


The need for a Federal Government agency to THE PRESENT OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
collect and study educational data was recognized 
even in the Nation’s pioneer days. It was not, 
however, until 1867 that a department of educa- 
tion was established.? 

The department was continued as an independ- 
ent agency until 1869 when it became an office in 
the United States Department of the Interior, 
where it continued until July 1, 1939, when in ac- 


cordance with the President’s Reorganization sented: i 
— (1) The Citizens’ Federal Committee on Edu- 


?Author’s Note: The materials presented here are largely 
— from the 1944 Annual Report of Commissioner J. W. cation.—At the national level the Office of Educa 
Studebaker (recently resigned) and other published materials of ; i , i 
the Office; footnote references give credit for materials taken tion, Federal Security Agency, has established 
tom other than Office of Education publications. By reference to within the past two years a substantial liaison with 
} eport, the reader may see the proposed organization 
and functions of the Office and by comparison with the state- citizens interested in education Twenty-seven 
ments of today’s organization, functions and personnel, see the ¢ S : 
development of the Office during the past four years. vigorous-minded men and women have been des- 
* Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 

the United States of America in Congress assembled, That there ignated by important national lay groups and or- 
shall be established at the city of Washington a department of 7 : —* 5 
education, for the purpose of collecting such statistics and facts ganizations to serve on the Citizens’ Federal Com- 
as shall show the condition and progress of education in the several E ‘ . . 

i mittee on Education. Designed to act as an advis- 


States and Territories, and of diffusing such information respect- 


ing the organization and management of schools and school sys- : . : 
ory body to the Office of Education in relation to 


tems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 


United States in the establishment and maintena f efficient : . 
pene ge “cause. of education the broad national aspects of educational problems, 


school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 


throughout the country.—39th Cong , 2d session, 1867 (14 State. : ; ; 
Ongressy 2d Session, 1807 (14 State. the Committee has already turned its attention to 
35 


The materials presented below are principally 
descriptions of divisional organizations and func- 
tions and listings of personnel by division as of 
1948. 

In order to show interdivisional coordination of 
staff, service areas, and committee work not re- 
flected in these descriptions the following are pre- 


The Organization and Functions of 
; 
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the teacher shortage problem in practical and far- 
reaching ways. With the cooperation of several 
organizations prominent on the educational front, 
the Committee has helped to present the facts 
about the teacher shortage to millions of Ameri- 
cans by means of various radio broadcasts. With 
the cooperation of the Advertising Council of 
America, it has presented various salient facts 
about the conditions in our schools in a series of 
sponsored advertisements in magazines and news- 
papers.* 

The Citizens’ Federal Committee on Education 
reflects the broadest possible cross-section of 
American life. It includes three representatives 
from each of the following groups: agriculture, 
business, labor, manufacturing, homemaking, the 
professions, Negro groups, veterans, and religious 
groups. Quite properly, these pivotal groups will 
work closely with the Office of Education in the 
long task ahead, “The promotion of the cause of 
education through the country.” 

(2) Interdivisional committees.—At the pres- 
ent time the following interdivisional committees 
are functioning: 


General Planning Council 

Office Advisory Committee on Office of Education 
Library 

Office Advisory Committee on Research and Statistics 

Interdivisional Committee on Education in the Natural 
Sciences 

Interdivisional Committee on School and College Health 
Services, Health Instruction, Physical Education, and 
Athletics 

Interdivisional Committee on Adult Education 

Interdivisional Committee on Rural Education 

Interdivisional Committee for Zeal for American De- 
mocracy Program 

Office of Education-Navy Department Committees on 
Visual Education 

Office of Education Committee on Educational Implica- 
tions of Atomic Energy 

Office Service Committees on Arrangements for Visitors 
from Other Countries (Service Committee ) 

Interdivisional Committee on Nutrition Education 


SUMMARY OF BROAD FUNCTIONS OF A FEDERAL 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Bearing clearly in mind that the control and 
administration of education are State and local 
functions, and assuming that a spirit of coopera- 


3 Studebaker, J. W. The United States Office of Education. The 
School Executive, 66:51, June 1947. 
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tion and mutual helpfulness continues to exist be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government in 
the field of education, the broad functions of the 
Office of Education include: 

1. The collection of information with re- 
spect to education in the States and in other 
countries so as to make possible intelligent com- 
parisons and conclusions regarding the efficiency 
of educational programs. 

2. The formulation and recommendation of 
minimum educational standards which ought to 
be made to prevail in the schools and colleges of 
all the States and the preparation of suggested 
proposals and plans for improving various edu- 
cational practices, arrived at by cooperative 
planning among private and public educational 
organizations and lay groups, such recommen- 
dations and proposals to be influential only if 
their merit and appropriateness warrant volun- 
tary acceptance by the States and institutions. 

3. The provision of services of a national 
character that cannot well be undertaken by 
single States acting alone, e. g., the collection, 
interpretation, and dissemination of national 
statistics, the conduct of national and other im- 
portant surveys, the convening of conferences 
of national significance. 

4. Pointing out desirable educational ends 
and procedures, evaluating educational trends 
and giving educational advice and discriminat- 
ing praise. 

5. The offering of consultative services to 
States, school systems, and higher educational 
institutions on problems of reorganization, fi- 
nance, administration, and curriculum. 

6. The coordination of government activities 
relating to education through schools and col- 
leges. 

In all such functions it is apparent that encour- 
agement and stimulation rather than control are 
envisaged as the objectives of the Office of Edu- 
cation with respect to education in the States. 


EIGHT Major Divisions 


The Office is organized into eight major divi- 
sions. The Divisions of Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education, Vocational Education, and 
Higher Education, respectively, parallel the levels 
and types of educational organization generally 
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THE OFFICE OF 


revalent in the States and local communities of 
the Nation. The experience of the Office of Edu- 
cation Over Many years in attempting to relate its 
services to the problems of schools and colleges 
throughout the Nation definitely recommended 
this grouping of staff experts by educational levels. 

One important advantage of such a grouping is 
that it facilitates the coordination of policies and 
of studies and investigations bearing upon the 
various aspects of the several levels and types of 
school programs in both public and private schools. 
The typical school organizational pattern in the 
United States consists of a 6-year or an 8-year ele- 
mentary school from which children pass at the 
age of about 12 or 14 years to a 6- or 4-year sec- 
ondary school. This is followed by a 2-year junior 
college or a 4-year college leading to professional 
courses of from 2 to 4 years in length on a post- 
graduate level. In this system, the instructional 
problems of the secondary school are related to 
those of the elementary school on the one hand 
and to those of the colleges and universities on the 
other. 

Four of the eight Divisions, namely, School Ad- 
ministration, Auxiliary Services, Central Services, 
International Educational Relations, follow a 
somewhat different organizational pattern. These 
Divisions, respectively, group together Specialists 
for educational interests and functions that are 
common to several educational levels and types of 
schools. Theoretically, it would be possible to as- 
sign these Specialists to each of the four Divisions 
by educational levels and types of schools. Practi- 
cally, such an arrangement would result in much 
duplication of staff and functions since questions 
of school administration, health services, services 
to libraries, preparation and exchange of materials 
for use in schools studying international relations, 
statistics, visual education, etc., though related to 
each of the several levels of the school system, are 
likely to cut across or be common to several of 
them. 

Education-wise, the organizational structure of 
the Office of Education parallels in its general out- 
line the different levels and types of educational 
institutions commonly found in the various 
States and communities of the Nation together 
with their various educational interests and ac- 
tivities. It provides a service base for all types of 
educational problems upon which schools and col- 


EDUCATION 


Edwin H. Miner is As- 
sociate Commissioner of 
Education. 

He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa, as are all 
members of the staff of the 
Office of Education 
tured on these pages. They 
represent only part of the 
Phi Delta Kappans on the 
staff ; in spite of our efforts 
we were able to get only 
part of the pictures in time 
for this report. 


leges, or groups interested in education may and 
do seek information and consultative assistance. It 
thus enables the members of the staff of the Office 
to be readily and directly related to the major con- 
stituencies they are prepared to serve. 

Government-wise, the organizational structure 
gives effect to sound principles of public service 
administration, viz: (1) Provision is made for 
what is usually referred to as “unity of command,” 
i. €., proper centralization of administrative and 
supervisory responsibility and authority for the 
operations of the Office as a whole. A wise execu- 
tive will, of course, delegate much of his responsi- 
bility and authority to others and arrange for the 
orderly flow of both through definite channels to 
all workers in the organization. (2) The organiza- 
tion provides for a clear-cut assignment and check- 
ing of duties. It guards against any indifference 
born of the intellectual isolation of specialization 
on the one hand and against the friction which 
tends to result from conflicting jurisdictions and 
“too many bosses’’ on the other. (3) The organi- 
zational set-up facilitates cooperation and coordi- 
nation of effort among its various Divisions them- 
selves and with outside groups and organizations, 
governmental and nongovernmental. (4) The or- 
ganization provides for a sufficient degree of flexi- 
bility in operations to utilize to the maximum 
possible extent differences in the special training, 
competence, and native ability of staff members. 
It is designed to encourage staff initiative, imagi- 
native planning, and the creative action necessary 
to meet changing needs. 

The efficiency of the Directors of Divisions and 
of professional workers in the various echelons 
of each Division is increased as they are given op- 
portunity for initiative, with clearly defined re- 
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sponsibility for the success of their plans and for 
divisional operations. Directors of Divisions are 
given the major responsibility, under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner, for the preparation and justification of di- 
visional budgets and for the most prudent and 
fruitful expenditure of such appropriations as are 
made to the Office of Education by the Congress. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


I. Gricssy, Acting Commissioner of Education 

~,* Deputy Commissioner of Education 

*EpWIN H. MINER, Associate Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 

—_———, Associate Commissioner of Education 

LucILLE G. ANDERSON, Secretary to the Commissioner 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Division of Elementary Education has for 
its purpose the development of a continuous pro- 
gram of service which will make for the improve- 
ment of elementary school programs throughout 
the nation. It is the beginning level of our system 
of education. All pupils enter it; approximately 
one-fifth of them do not go beyond it. For these 
it represents their basic preparation for adult-life 
activities. The program of the elementary school 
is America’s greatest educational undertaking. 

In order to serve this important segment of 
American education a Division of Elementary 
Education has been organized, with sub-units on 
School Organization and Supervision, Instructional 
Problems, and Education of Exceptional Children 
and Youth. The first two of these represent the 
functions of elementary school principals, super- 
visors, and teachers, and the third represents the 
special problems of educating socially maladjusted, 
physically handicapped, and mentally exceptional 
children and youth. 

School Organization and Supervision are so 
closely related in the successful operation of an 
elementary school that the combination of these 
for the purpose of study, research, and leadership 
looking toward essential improvements seems 
both necessary and eminently desirable. The form 
of organization that is found in the first eight 
grades of school and the extent and kind of super- 
vision provided are so varied, often in apparently 


* The asterisk is used throughout this article to indicate mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. 
* The blank indicates a vacancy in the office; this post was lately 


vacated by *E. B. Norton, recently resigned. 


similar situations, as to indicate definitely the need 
for studying the problems involved on a Nation- 
wide basis. For this purpose there are needed: 
(1) status studies on a national scale of current 
practices that will call attention to the wide vari- 
ations prevailing and present what appear to be 
desirable and feasible practices under each of sev- 
eral types of situations; (2) research studies, in- 
cluding demonstrations and experiments in the 
field, that will have for their objective (a) the de- 
velopment of principles and the selection of cri- 
teria to be used in determining desirable forms of 
organization and of supervisory assistance under 
various typical situations and (4) suggestions as 
to ways and means for bringing about improved 
practices in the organization and supervision of 
elementary education in school systems. 

With respect to Teacher Training it is an ac- 
knowledged truism that instruction can be no 
stronger than the teacher is effective in develop- 
ing real learning situations for pupils. Provisions 
for pre-service and in-service teacher education 
vary grectly throughout the United States and 
result in differences in the quality of teaching and 
learning in the classroom. There is an urgent 
need for continuing studies, investigations, and 
reports on this situation, on a national scale, in 
order that there may be developed a background 
of information to serve as a basis for planning im- 
provement of teacher-education programs through- 
out the United States. 

The study of Instructional Problems is an im- 
portant category of service to elementary education 
which the Office of Education is attempting to 
render. To the extent that instruction fails in its 
function, school expenditures both of time and 
money are wasted. The wide variation in teaching 
procedures and methods found throughout the 
United States makes it probable that many chil- 
dren suffer under the handicap of inferior instruc- 
tion. Here again both (a) status studies are needed 
on a national scale with reference to the quality of 
instruction; the achievement of pupils in terms of 
attitudes, skills, and knowledges essential to the 
good citizen; periodic studies of the distribution 
within the subject areas making up the total ele- 
mentary school program; as well as (4) research 
studies, including experimental and demonstration 
work that will lead to the development of criteria 
for evaluating the effectiveness of instruction in 
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Glenn O. Blough 


Paul E. Blackwood 


the different subjects or areas of the school pro- 
gram. 

Among the children and young people who are 
of elementary and secondary school age are some 
5 or more millions, or about 1 in 5, who require 
a very special educational treatment because of a 
serious physical, mental, or other handicap that 
makes it impossible for them to progress with the 
rank and file of elementary and secondary school 
pupils. Children who are blind or have only par- 
tial sight must have a highly specialized technique 
of instruction; similarly for children who are deaf 
or hard-of-hearing, those who are crippled, those 
who suffer from a serious speech handicap, those 
who are extremely slow to learn, as well as those 
who are unusually talented or gifted—all need 
special attention in both elementary and secondary 
schools. Children who are seriously anti-social or 
whose behavior threatens to bring them into con- 
flict with the law, should be helped through spe- 
cialized individual treatment to become socially 
minded citizens. 

Schools and school systems throughout the 
country look to the Office of Education for advis- 
ory and research services in the education of these 
exceptional children and youth. The Unit on Ex- 
ceptional Children and Youth is designed to pro- 
vide a more nearly adequate service with respect 
to the education of those exceptional children and 
youth whose educational requirements can be met 
only through special facilities and instruction. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Bess GOODYKOONTzZ, Director 
School Organization and Supervision 
*Don C. PATTERSON, Chief 
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HAZEL F. GABBARD, extended school services 

Mary D. Davis, nursery-kindergarten-primary edu- 
cation 

JANE FRANSETH, rural education 


Instructional Problems 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH, Chief 
Smmon A. MCNEELY, health instruction and physical 
education 

ELsA SCHNEIDER, health education 

*GLENN O. BLOUGH, science education 
*PAUL E. BLACK Woop, science education 

, social science education 
EFFIE G. BATHURST, research assistant 


Education of Exceptional Children and Youths 
H. MARTENS, Chief 
ROMAINE P. MACKIE, education of physically handi- 
capped 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Division of Secondary Education tepre- 
sents an effort to improve the services of the Office 
of Education to another segment of American 
education. The outstanding educational develop- 
ment of the twentieth century has been the growth 
of American secondary education. In 1900 the 
public high schools had an enrollment of about a 
half million pupils, by 1920 the enrollment had 
grown to more than 2 million, and by 1940 to 
over 614 million. In this last-named year 68 per 
cent of those of high-school age were actually en- 
rolled in public high schools. If the enrollments of 
private secondary schools are added, the percent- 
age rises to over 73, with virtually three-fourths of 
those of secondary school age enrolled in high 
school. Our democracy is engaged in the greatest 
effort the world has ever seen to raise the educa- 
tional level of an entire people above mere literacy. 

The organization of the Division of Secondary 
Education is similar to that of the Division of Ele- 
mentary Education in its subgroupings of special- 
ists. Since the organization and the educational 
problems of elementary and secondary schools are 
related in important respects, this parallel type of 
staff organization in the Office enables the com- 
parable specialists in these two divisions to work 
closely together on problems common to the two 
school levels, without neglecting the important 
differences in educational approach occasioned by 
the differing maturity of pupils in elementary and 
in secondary schools. 


5 Also serves secondary education. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


*GALEN JONES, Director 
*J. DAN HULL, Assistant Director 


School Organization and Supervision 


CaRL A. JESSEN, Chief 

*HOMER H. KEMPFER, general adult and post-high- 
school education 

* WALTER H. GAUMNITZ, small and rural high schools 

*Davip SEGEL, tests and measurements 

LEONARD M. MILLER, counseling, pupil personnel, and 
work programs 

ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS, large high schools 

GRACE S. WRIGHT, research assistant 


Instructional Problems 


*HowarD R. ANDERSON, Chief 

DorotHy M. MERIDETH, education in the social 
sciences and geography 

*PHILIP G. JOHNSON, education in the physical 
sciences 

*FRANK S. STAFFORD, health instruction, physical edu- 
cation and athletics 

*Howarp H. CuMMINGs, education in government and 
economics 


HOLGaR F. KILANDER, health education 

WILLIs C. BROWN, aviation education 
*W. EDGAR MARTIN, education in the biological sciences 
*JOHN R. LUDINGTON, industrial arts education 

EARL HUTCHINSON, field representative 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Division of Higher Education is designed 
to serve the needs of the colleges and universities. 
These form the capstone of the educational sys- 
tem in the United States. Higher education in this 
country is a very sizeable enterprise. Its extent, 
however, is not the principal basis of its impor- 
tance. The advance made in the social, economic, 
and civic life of any country is dependent to a 
large extent upon the high standard and efficiency 
maintained by those who serve in positions of lead- 
ership. Colleges and Universities help to develop 
trained leadership. 

The staff of the Division of Higher Education 
falls into five subgroupings or units as follows: 
(1) Organization and Administration; (2) Pro- 
fessional Education; (3) Arts and Sciences; (4) 


Galen Jones 


Philip G. Johnson Homer H. Kempfer 


Howard R. Anderson Howard H. Cummings 
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John Dale Russell Ernest V. Hollis 


Social Sciences; and (5) Veterans Education Fa- 
cilities Program. 

The Division has been concerned in helping 
solve many of the crucial problems created by the 
vast influx of veterans into the colleges and uni- 
versities. These activities of the Division have 
ranged from making estimates as to probable fu- 
ture enrollment figures to recommending the trans- 
fer of millions of dollars worth of equipment from 
the Federal Government to local educational in- 
stitutions.® 

The shortage of qualified teachers is another na- 
tional problem which has been of great concern 
to members of the Division because of its con- 
tinued interest in teacher education. The Division 
assists in solving the personnel problems of teacher 
selection, certification, placement, payment, super- 
vision, and retirement. 

Among the services rendered to Negroes by the 
Division has been the sponsorship of a compre- 
hensive project to prepare teachers and materials 
for adult illiterates. 

Veterans and others who desire college training 
that will prepare them for life and a job in less 
than four years have called for development of 
a program covering the indeterminate area between 
the work of the trade school and the professional 
school. This type of preparation is customarily 
given in community colleges, technical institutes 
and similar institutions. 

The Division of Higher Education publishes a 
semi-monthly journal, Higher Education. It is 
circulated to all the major administrative officers 


* Adapted from Russell, John Dale. Higher Education. The 
School Executive, 66:57, June 1947. 


Benjamin W. Frazier 
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Cyril M. Whitlow 


Virgil E. Dickson 


of the colleges and universities in the United 
States and to the library of each institution. 

In everything touching the national field of 
higher education, the Division furnishes the serv- 
ices of experts for advice, consultation, and active 
participation as well as for preparation and publi- 
cation of timely studies. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
*JOHN DALE RussELL, Director 


Organization and Administration 


*LLtoyp E. BLAUCH, Associate chief for education in 
the health professions 
AMBROSE CALIVER, Negro education 
, land-grant college and university education 
, business management 
WILLIAM H. CONLEY, junior college and lower division 
education 
THERESA B. WILKINS, research assistant 


Professional Education 


HENRY H. ARMSBY, engineering education 
*BEN W. FRAZIER, teacher education 


> 
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Arts and Sciences 
, Associate chief, physical science and mathe- 


matics 


Social Sciences 
CLAUDE E. HAWLEY, Associate chief, social sciences 
—, geography education 
J. LAWRENCE PHALAN, economics education 
JENNINGS B. SANDERS, history education 


Veterans Education Facilities Program 


*ERNEST V. HOLLIs, Chief 
*RoBERT E. IFFERT, Assistant chief 
Resident Educational Officers: 
*W. R. CoLEMAN, Chicago, III. 
*G. C. Decker, Atlanta, Ga. 
*V_E. DicKSON, San Francisco, Calif. 
W. R. SKipPpING, Fort Worth, Texas 
*C. M. WHITLOw, Denver, Colo. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Division of Vocational Education has with- 
in it units concerned with planning and reports 
for Agricultural Education, Trade and Industrial 
Education, Home Economics Education, Business 
Education, and Occupational Information and 
Guidance. Within most of these units, provision 
is made for regional agents and for specialists.’ 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


*RAYMOND W. GreGorY, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education. 

*JERRY R. HAWKE, Executive Assistant 

James W. KELLY, field representative 

Epwarp G. LuprkKE, field representative 

James H. PEARSON, field representative 


7 For a more extended statement of activities, see ‘‘Vocational 
Education,”’ by Raymond Gregory, in The School Executive, 66:56, 
June 1947. For information on the Division’s reorganization see 
the 1947 Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, sec. 2, 
pp. 189-90. The reader may also be interested in the latest revision 
of the “Statement of Policies for the Administration of Voca- 


tional Education” issued by the Office. 
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M. RANSOPHRR, field representative 
WALTER F. SHAW, field representative 
Plans and Reports 
Warp P. Bearp, Assistant Director 
*JAMES T. GEARON, head reports analyst 
Iva G. PRIsK, educational statistician 
Program Planning 
JAMES R. CoxEN, Assistant Director 
Agricultural Education’ 
*W. T. SPANTON, Chief 
DupDLEY M. CLEMENTS, assistant chief 
WILLIAM N. ELAM, program specialist 
ALVIN H. HOLLENBERG, farm mechanics specialist 
ELMER J. JOHNSON, program specialist 
Epwarp R. NAUGHER, part-time and evening schools 
specialist 
*HERBERT B. SWANSON, teacher training specialist 
A. WEBSTER TENNEY, subject matter specialist and ex- 
ecutive secretary, Future Farmers of America 
Business Education 


B. FRANK KyKker, Chief 

CLyDE W. HUMPHREY, research specialist 

JOHN B. Pope, adult education specialist 

G. HENRY RICHERT, program specialist 
Home Economics Education 


EDNA P. AMIDON, Chief 

ATA LEE, assistant chief 

MURIEL W. BROWN, consultant in home economics 
education 

BEULAH I. COON, research specialist 

BERENICE MALLORY, agent for home economics 

RUA VAN Horn, agent for home econo nics 

MariE WHITE, agent for home economics 

FRIEDA A. SLOOP, research assistant 


Occupational Information and Guidance 
HARRY A. JAGER, Chief 


® Does not list *Frank W. Lathrop, research specialist recentiy 
resigned, nor *R. M. Stewart, who is working on a study made 
possible through cooperation of the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation and the Conference of Professors of Negro Land-Grant 
Colleges, financed by the General Education Board. 


Walter H. Gaumnitz R. W. Gregory 


James T. Gearon Jerry R. Hawke 


W. T. Spanton H. B. Swanson 


Royce E. BREWSTER, assistant chief 

ARTHUR L. BENSON, individual inventory and coun- 
seling techniques specialist 

*CLIFFORD P. FROEHLICH, guidance personnel training 
specialist 

*WALTER J. GREENLEAF, educational and occupational 
information specialist 

Trade and Industrial Education 


WALTER H. Cooper, Chief 

Tom WATSON, assistant chief 

HARTMAN C. DIGNOWITY, specialist 

NATHAN B. GILES, regional agent 

*ALLEN T. HAMILTON, research specialist 

C. F. KLINEFELTER, supervisory training in industry 
consultant 

*W. P. Loomis, teacher-training specialist 

GEORGE A. McCGaRVEY, special agent 

LouIsE Moore, girls and women specialist 

CLARENCE E. RAKESTRAW, employee-employer relations 
consultant 

WiLttAM A. Ross, public service training consultant 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The Division of School Administration has for 
its purpose cooperation with the States and local 
educational authorities in formulating and carry- 
ing on essential studies and services in the field of 
school administration involving such matters as 
local and State school organization; pupil trans- 
portation, school legislation, school finance, school 
housing, school records and reports, and the busi- 
ness administration of schools and school systems. 

Educational progress to meet the needs of the 
future requires plans of action evolving from a 
program of continuous study and evaluation. Par- 
ticularly during the last decade has it become in- 
creasingly evident that balanced planning of ad- 
ministrative policies of various levels and aspects 
of education is needed to lay the basis for the most 
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economical, efficient, and properly integrated or- 
ganization of educational oportunities for all 
children of school age and for youth. 

Numerous problems arising in the fields of edu- 
cational organization and administration, legisla- 
tion, plant planning and construction, mainte- 
nance and operation, business administration, pu- 
pil transportation, and the like cannot be solved 
by the individual school system without reference 
to area-wide and State-wide needs. The Office of 
Education has increasingly been called upon by the 
States to supply information and advice concerning 
plans for developing better techniques and stand- 
ards of achievement: (@) in improving local units 
of school administration; (4) in developing sound 
fiscal plans and improved budgeting methods; (c) 
in planning and constructing new school build- 
ings; (¢) in providing pupil transportation serv- 
ices; (€) in purchasing and distributing school 
supplies and materials; (f) in improving and 
unifying State legislation and State administrative 
procedures; and (g) in the training of school ad- 
ministrators. 

Increasingly in the post-war period the Office of 
Education is asked to give advice concerning such 
questions as the following: 

1. What factors should a State consider in 
setting up its State administrative organization 
responsible for a comprehensive State program 
of education to serve adequately its children of 
school age, its youth, and adults? 

2. What should be the respective responsi- 
bilities of the State and the local school admin- 
istrative units with respect to pupil transporta- 
tion, school attendance, provision of funds for 

capital outlay and for current school expense, 
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provision of instructional suplies, determining 
the need for and the location of educational 
plants, formulation and enforcement of school 
building standards? 

3. What is the relationship of different types 
of school organization, such as the district, the 
town, the county, to the extent and quality of 
the instructional program, the ability to finance 
necessary capital outlay and current expense re- 
quirements, the efficient and economical admin- 
istration of the educational program? 

4. What legislation is needed within a State 

for the effective organization, financial support, 
operation, and maintenance of a comprehensive 
program of public education? 
The program of research, information, and field 
services in the field of school administration pro- 
vided by the Division of School Administration 
includes the following major elements: 

1. Cooperation with State and local educa- 
tional authorities in planning and conducting 
essential studies and surveys of problems in the 
field of school administration. 

2. Cooperation with the States in planning 
and conducting conferences—area, State, and 
national—for discussion of problems of school 
administration and for consideration of findings 
and of possible recommendations resulting from 
studies cooperatively undertaken. 

3. Cooperation with the States in dissemina- 
tion of research findings on problems of admin- 
istration through publications, conferences, and 
consultative services. 

The Division functions through four operating 
units, designated, respectively, as (4) School Ad- 
ministrative Services; (4) School Housing; (c) 
School Finance; (¢) Surplus Property Utilization. 
Although each of these units is responsible for 
services in its specified area or areas of service, 
their several efforts and activities are closely co- 
ordinated so that studies of school legislation, for 
example, will be properly related to problems of 
school district reorganization and the location of 


‘school buildings; to arrangements for pupil trans- 


portation services; and to budgeting, accounting, 
and purchasing procedures. 

The Specialists in this Division cooperate with 
Specialists in other Divisions of the Office in carry- 
ing on some of their studies. Such cooperation 
gives assurance, for example, that Office recom- 
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mendations regarding functional planning of 


school buildings recognize improved methods of 
instruction in the subject-matter fields at the sev- 
eral educational levels, reflect the requirements for 
the effective use of radio and visual aids, for ef- 
ficient lunchroom service, for special room lay- 
outs, for adequate health services and provisions, 
libraries, and for school-community recreation 
programs. 

The Surplus Property Utilization Program in 
the Division provides professional and technical 
services to the War Assets Administration, the 
Army, the Navy, and the 48 State Educational 
Agencies for Surplus Property in the disposal of 
Federally-owned surplus and donable property, 
both real and personal, to public tax-supported 
and private non-profit tax-exempt educational in- 
stitutions of all levels. Advisory services were fur- 
nished to the 48 State Educational Agencies for 
Surplus Property in their continuous revision and 
adaptation of procedures necessitated by changes 
in WAA, Army, and Navy regulations and the 
development of facilities within the various 
States for the expeditious handling and distribu- 
tion of surplus property. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


EDGAR FULLER, Director 
*H. F. Aves, Assistant Director 


School Administrative Services® 


*H. F. Atves, Acting Chief 

, State school administration 
*FRED F. BEACH, State school administration 
*E. GLENN FEATHERSTON, pupil transportation 
Warp W. KEESECKER, school legislation 
*JOHN LUND, school administrator education 
* ANDREW H. GIBBS, research assistant 


School Finance 


Chief 
*TIMON CoveERT, School Finance 


School Housing 


*Ray HamMon, Chief 
*NELSON E. VILES, school plant management 


Surplus Property Utilization 


A. L. Harris, Chief 
HAROLD Burk, Assistant Chief 
D. A. DOLLARHIDE, Regional Chief 
*C. M. Hirst, Real property program 
Field representatives: 
WILForD M. AIKIN, San Francisco, Calif. 


*Does not list *Nolan D. Pulliam, Associate Chief, State 
School Administration, recently resigned. 
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FLoyp L. BARLOGA, Chicago, IIl. 
HirAM S. BuRDETTE, Atlanta, Ga. 

L. Frep CarRsON, Atlanta, Ga. 

Guy H. Crark, New York, N. Y. 
DonaLp P. Davis, Harrisburg, Pa. 

W. E. DRISKILL, San Antonio 

JessE M. DUNN, Fort Geo. Meade, Md. 
THEO P. Estick, Kansas City, Mo. 
CHARLES ETHINGTON, Dallas, Texas 
JOHN P. Girrorp, San Francisco 

PAUL T. JACKSON, Seattle, Wash. 
WALTER F. KEYES, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Wm. R. LAWRENCE, Dist. of Columbia 
*Davip H. McEuEN, New York, N. Y. 
FLoyp A. Ramsey, Oklahoma City 
THEO. L. ROSWELL, Dayton, Ohio John Lund H. F. Alves 
STEPHEN L. SIMONIAN, Los Angeles 
HarLey E. TALLEY, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


The Division of Auxiliary Services brings to- 
gether specialists in units representing somewhat 
diverse functions: (1) Visual education, (2) 
Service to libraries, (3) Educational uses of radio, 
and (4) Administration of school and college 
health services. 

Visual Education —A phenomenal growth in 
Visual Education has taken place in the United 
States during the past few years—in the war train- 
ing programs of the Army and Navy and in civil- N. E. Viles 
ian training through the Office of Education war 
training films. The Army has stated that the use 
of training films speeds up training as much as 40 
per cent; the Navy reports that students learn 35 
per cent faster and that facts are remembered up 
to 55 per cent longer. Reports from experienced —_Imereasingl on 
training directors who have used Office of Educa- 
tion war training films estimate that these films in- give advice to state and lo- 
creased training effectively between 25 per cent “# wnits. 
and 50 per cent. 

There is a real need for leadership to the schools 
and colleges of the Nation if these training re- 
sources now available are to be more generally 
utilized in civilian training and if educational uses 


of visual aids to instruction are to result in the de- Ray L. Hamon 

—— of additional materials. The Office of more effective in meeting specific instructional 
ducation, with the experience acquired in the and training needs. 

production of war training films, is peculiarly fitted 2. To conduct surveys, and on the basis of 

ad provide such leadership. The functions of the these surveys, to make reports of the equipment 
isual Education Unit are: available, the average annual budgets, the per 


1. To conduct research on the techniques pupil expenditure, the administrative set-ups, 
which tend to make educational motion pictures the organization of film libraries, the average 
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number of titles in these libraries, criteria for 

the purchase of new visual materials, and other 

data pertinent to visual education and useful to 
schools and colleges. 

3. To hold conferences of leaders in the field 
in order to pool the experience of these leaders 
with respect to programs of production, distri- 
bution, and utilization of visual aids in educa- 
tion. 

4. To advise organizations and institutions 
desiring to produce educational motion pictures 
and other visual aids concerning the needs of 
schools and colleges, production techniques, etc. 

5. To administer the distribution of the 
1,000 sound motion pictures and film strips that 
are now the property of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation together with the 20,000 still pictures 
valuable in certain specialized vocational train- 
ing areas. 

Service to Libraries —The purpose of the unit 
on Service to Libraries is briefly: 

1. To cooperate with State library agencies 
and professional organizations in studies and 
activities that will increase the effectiveness and 
extent of library service, with especial attention 
to the needs of areas now without adequate serv- 
ice. 

2. To supply basic data to local, State, and 
Federal agencies and to others on the services, 
resources, methods, physical plant, and person- 
nel of libraries. 

3. To assist cooperative efforts between 
school and public libraries, and between college 
and public libraries. 

4. To coordinate library services with other 
forms of adult education. 

5. To further generally library development 
in the United States. 

Educational Uses of Radio.—Four areas of in- 
creasing demand for services by schools in the Edu- 
cational Uses of Radio are apparent. First there 
appears to be an increasing interest in obtaining 
educational programs in recorded form, and in 
taining advance information concerning the avail- 
ability of “live” radio broadcasts suitable for 
school listening. Second, there is an intensified de- 
mand for advice and assistance from the Office of 
Education in planning technical facilities for school 
radio reception and distribution. Third, there is 
the phenomenal rise in interest in developing 


school-and-college-owned educational frequency- 
modulation broadcast stations. Fourth, there is the 
increasing demand for assistance in planning the 
actual mechanics of program production and 
broadcasting—from State departments of educa- 
tion, from individual school systems and colleges 
and universities, and from already established edu- 
cational program producers. To meet these de- 
mands effectively, the Unit on Educational Uses of 
Radio is undertaking fact-finding and research (in- 
cluding surveys and experimentation ), to carry on 
developmental and promotion activities, to provide 
continuing aids to schools, acting as liaison with 
governmental and private groups and agencies 
concerned with the educational uses of radio, and 
stimulating and assisting in the training of spe- 
cialized personnel for the educational uses of radio. 

School and College Health Services —The Ad- 
ministration of School and College Health Services 
furnishes to State Departments of Education and 
through them to the schools and colleges of the 
several States the following services: 

1. Assistance in the establishment of effec- 
tive working relationships at State and local 
levels with public health and other agencies and 
organizations devoted to serving health needs. 

2. Assistance in the establishment of suitable 
State and local educational organizations for ef- 
fective health service administration and super- 
vision in schools and colleges. 

3. Exchange of experience and stimulation 
of research to discover current practices in all 
school and college health services and to im- 
prove the same. 

4. Consultative Service to help in the im- 
provement of policy and practice related to 
medical and dental examinations in schools and 
colleges, effective follow-up to secure the cor- 
rection of correctible defects and the prevention 
of preventable conditions uncovered by the ex- 
aminations. 

5. Stimulation of the training of teachers in 
other matters of effective school health service, 
such as the making of systematic daily observa- 
tion of all pupils to discover the first signs of 
contagious disease or other deviations from 
health. 

6. Consultative services on school housing 
and lighting, ventilation, and sanitation. 

7. Assistance to State and local school sys- 


i 


tems in the development of standards for the 
selection of personnel to administer school 
health services. 

AUXILIARY SERVICES 

RALL I. GricssBy, Director 
Visual Aids to Education 

*FLOYDE E. BROOKER, Chief 
*SEERLEY REID, Assistant Chief 
Services to Libraries 


RALPH M. DUNBAR, Chief 

Nora E. Beust, school and children’s libraries 
WILLARD O. MIsHoFfF, college and research libraries 
KATHERYN SULLIVAN, bibliographer of librarianship 


Educational Uses of Radio 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM, Chief 
RONALD R. LowDERMILK, technical phases of educa- 
tional radio 
GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK, script and transcription ex- 
change 
Administration of School and College Health Services 
Cyrus H. MAXWELL, Chief 
CENTRAL SERVICES 

The Division of Central Services, as the title im- 
plies, brings together in one Division those serv- 
ices that are necessary to facilitate the operations 
of the Office of Education as a whole. The Divi- 
sion is made up of: (1) Research and Statistical 
Service, (2) Information and Publications Serv- 
ice, and (3) Administrative Management and 
Services. 

Research and Statistical Unit—In the Act of 
1867 establishing the Federal Office of Education, 
the Congress specifically recognized the necessity 
for ‘‘collecting such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in 
the several States and Territories.” Under this 
legal mandate the Office of Education has for 


The Office of Education 
now distributes over 1,000 
sound motion picture and 


film strips. 


Floyde E. Brooker 
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many years attempted to assemble basic statistical 
information from the thousands of school systems, 
educational institutions, schools, and libraries of 
the Nation—none of which, under the decentral- 
ized system of educational administration existing 
in the United States, is legally under obligation to 
furnish such information. 

The size of the task of the Statistical Service of 
the Office is indicated by the fact that periodic re- 
ports gathered must cover: The financial transac- 
tions (income and expenditures) for an annual 
turnover of 3 billion dollars and property account- 
ing for over 290,000 plants (individual schools, 
colleges, and libraries) valued at over 15 billion 
dollars; employee data for over 1 million teachers, 
and in addition the janitors, engineers, bus drivers, 
repair men, etc.; student data for 30 million pu- 
pils in full-time programs and graduation data for 
over 1,400,000 high-school and college graduates 
annually. Keeping track of any business of this size 
requires sound and scientific statistical procedure. 

The functions of the Statistical Service of the 
Office of Education are: 

1. To develop plans for securing statistical 
information and collect, compile, and inter- 
pret basic statistics of education in the United 
States annually or biennially. 

2. To collate, analyze, and interpret statistical 
data from other governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencies and organizations bearing upon 
educational problems, under study or investiga- 
tion by Specialists in the Office of Education. 

3. To provide expert technical assistance to 
specialists in the various fields of education in 
the Office of Education, on research studies and 
investigations involving statistical method and 
educational measurement. 

4. To provide advisory service and assistance 
to State and local school officials on problems of 
collecting facts and maintaining records and to 
cooperate with other Divisions of the Office in 
conducting continuous studies for the improve- 
ment of systems of educational records and re- 
ports. 

5. To provide assistance to officials of the 
Office of Education and State and local school 
officials in surveys of schools and school systems. 

6. To coordinate the statistical activities of 
the Office of Education. 

7. To cooperate with governmental and 
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other organizations outside the Office of Educa- 
tion on special inquiries and investigations. 

8. To analyze and interpret statistical infor- 
mation from other sources for use in planning 
and understanding educational programs and to 
provide a statistical information service. 


The Information and Publications Unit of the 
Division of Central Services now brings together 
a number of services of the Office. Related ac- 
tivities are brought together and coordinated 
under one Chief. Editorial work, graphics and 
photographic service, and information service are 
unified. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that we have in the United States more 
than 1,000,000 teachers; that Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations enroll approximately 3,000,000 mem- 
bers; that the number of potential users of Office 
of Education publications is enormous. Obviously 
the distribution activities of the Office to serve even 
the leaders of the educational audience must be 
many and various. Like any other organization, 
the Office of Education must compete for the at- 
tention of the public it addresses; in this case for 
the attention of an audience which is subjected to 
a barrage of printed material from various sources. 

The official journal of the Office is School Life, 
a monthly publication (October to June), covering 
all aspects of education at the lower than college 
level. 


The Administrative Management and Services 
Unit has the responsibility for the following activi- 
ties of the Office: 


1. Budgets and procedures. 

2. Personnel work, including classification of 
positions, recruitment and placement, appoint- 
ments, employee relations, retirement, and the 
maintenance of related personnel records. 

3. Maintenance of appropriation and allot- 
ment accounts, audit of all vouchers, purchase 
and distribution of supplies and equipment, 
maintenance of property control record. 

4. Maintenance of central files and responsi- 
bility for receipt, collection, and delivery of all 
incoming and outgoing mail. 


CENTRAL SERVICES 


RALPH C. M. FLynt, Director and Executive Assist- 
ant to the Commissioner 
*LANE C. ASH, Assistant Director 
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Research and Statistical Service 


*HERBERT S. CONRAD, Chief 

EMERY M. Foster, head, reports and analysis 
Davin T. BLOsE, educational statistician 
*LESTER B. HERLIHY, educational statistician 
*HENRY C. BADGER, educational statistician 
ROBERT C. Story, statistician 

MARGARET J. S. CARR, statistician 

MAUDE Fark, statistician 

ANNE D. Gucwa, statistician 

MABEL C. RICE, statistician 

ROsE MARIE SMITH, statistician 

Mary M. WILHOITE, statistician 


Information and Publications Service’ 


*GEORGE KERRY SMITH, Chief 

JOHN H. Ltoyp, assistant chief 

OLGA A. JONES, editor-in-chief 

WILLIAM H. Morris, assistant editor 
MARGARET F. RYAN, senior editorial assistant 
AbDA J. KELLY, editorial assistant 

FLORENCE E. REYNOLDS, editorial assistant 
WILLIAM H. ManrTIN, publications distribution 
Mary S. CLANCY, publications inquiry 
FRANCIS V. RUMMELL, service to organizations 
GEORGE L. CROSSLEY, press inquiry 

WILLIAM N. THOMPSON, visual interpretation 
ARVILLA H. SINGER, graphics 

Mary A. WALKER, technical drafting 


The Library® 


, Librarian 
FRANK J. BERTALAN, chief reference librarian 
Lora BROOKLEY, reference librarian 
SUSAN O. FuTTeERER, bibliographer 
RUTH G. STRAWBRIDGE, bibliographer 
VIRGINIA L. Burcgss, bibliographer 
AGNESs I. LEE, head cataloger 
ELEANOR M. WHITING, cataloger 
GENEVA LEE POOL, order librarian 


Administrative Management and Services 
Marie E. ScHuTT, budget and fiscal officer 


, assistant budget and fiscal officer 


CLAIRE M. O'NEILL, budget analyst 
JAMEs J. Conway, fiscal accountant 
Custis G. MEADE, personnel officer 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION RELATIONS 


Division of International Educational Relations. 
—The Office of Education has accepted responsi- 
bility in cooperation with the Department of State 
for providing a program of services which will 
assist schools and colleges of this country to meet 


10 The staff of the Library and the staff of the Information and 


Publications Service, except for the Chief and assistant chief, are 
i Administrator, 


assigned administratively to the Office of the 
Federal Security Agency. 
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In the United States there 
are over 1 million teachers, 
3 million P.T.A. members, 
30 million students. The 
Office of Education has 
enormous potentialities of 
Service. 


G. Kerry Smith 


their obligation in the field of international educa- 
tional relations. 

The program of the Office in the field of inter- 
national education is designed to aid in interpret- 
ing United States life and culture through educa- 
tional agencies abroad and to help our people to 
understand and appreciate the life and civilization 
of other countries. The Office assists United States 
teachers and students who wish to study in foreign 
countries and guides foreign teachers and students 
who come to this country for educational training. 
The accelerated demands upon the Office of Edu- 
cation for information about educational systems, 
improved programs for language study, and reli- 
able teaching materials, as well as for the exchange 
of educational personnel, are evidences of a wide- 
spread desire for the development of a true under- 
standing of other peoples. 

The Division is organized in units, representing 
major geographical areas with which international 
educational relations may be anticipated. 
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American Re publics Educational Relations Unit. 
—The program of the American Republics Educa- 
tional Relations Unit has as its objectives the con- 
tinued development of inter-American under- 
standing and cooperation. The necessities of hemi- 
spheric defense, the prospect of expanded com- 
merce, the links by Pan American highways and 
airways have all contributed to a close bond among 
the American republics. The great strides made 
toward the goal of the Good Neighbor policy de- 
mand that further use of the resources of education 
be employed to bring about a better understanding 
of our neighbors to the south and to assist them in 
their study of the United States. 

European Educational Relations Unit.—The 
great European heritage of the United States ac- 
counts for the close relationships—political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural—which have been maintained 
between this country and the peoples of Europe. 
Although the mother continent is now stricken and 
in ruins, there is every reason to believe that inter- 
dependence will grow. Not only during the difh- 
cult days of rehabilitation and reconstruction but 
also in the years to come, much will depend upon 
education as a means of bringing about fuller co- 
operation and friendship between these nations 
and ourselves. 

Near and Far Eastern Educational Relations 
Unit.—The tremendous populations of China and 
the Far Eastern countries generally, together with 
the vast unexplored resources of both the Near 
and Far East, provide a unique challenge to the 
genius of our people because of their basic belief 
in human values and their unique technological re- 
sources. The potentialities of education in the de- 
velopment of an understanding between our peo- 
ple and a Far Eastern country are illustrated by 
the statesmanlike use of the Boxer Indemnity Fund 
for Chinese scholarships in United States colleges 
and universities. Many of China’s leaders today, 
including Madam Chiang Kai-Shek, were trained 
in this country or in United States colleges in 
China. 

The program of international educational rela- 
tions as carried on in each of the Units is designed 
to accomplish its purpose under the following 
general types of educational services: 

1. Preparation and publication of basic studies 
of the educational systems of the other countries 
and the evaluation of credentials.—Large numbers 
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Rolland M. Stewart, a 
Phi Delta Kappan for 40 
years, is Director of a Spe- 
cial Project for the Con- 
ference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Col- 
leges. 


Rolland M. Stewart 


of students come to the United States each year 
from foreign countries to study. The academic 
credentials such as diplomas, certificates, official 
letters, descriptions of courses, which they offer 
as evidence for work done in their countries are 
usually written in the language of their country. 
United States colleges and universities have long 
referred these credentials to the Office of Educa- 
tion for evaluation and interpretation in terms of 
United States educational standards. 

For the guidance of college and university reg- 
istrars, administrative officers, as well as students 
of international education generally, the Office 
over a period of years has made and published a 
number of direct studies of the educational systems 
of different European and Latin American coun- 
tries. Specialists of the Office who were familiar 
with the language and culture of the country in 
question were sent abroad in order to undertake 
first-hand research. A beginning has been made in 
this field, though many studies yet need to be 
undertaken. Moreover, studies completed some 
years ago must be revised and made current. The 
Division also prepares special articles on educa- 
tion abroad for publication in journals, makes sum- 
maries of important articles on education which 
appear in foreign publications, and reviews signifi- 
cant books on international education. 

As requests are received from foreign educa- 
tional authorities for interpretations of United 
States education, appropriate studies are made 
by the Division. 

2. Exchange of educational personnel, 1. e., pro- 


fessors, teachers, and students —The exchange of 
educational personnel has proved to be a most ef- 
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fective means of helping to create and maintain 
sympathetic understanding among people of dif- 
fering languages and cultures. In order that pro- 
grams of study, appointments, and itineraries may 
be devised and arranged, adequate planning, 
guidance, and administration must be provided the 
visitors. The Office receives frequent requests for 
such services, usually for assistance in selecting 
schools for visiting students, and in providing 
foreign teachers with intern training in schools of 
the United States. Similar services are provided in 
voluntary recruiting, selecting, and sending educa- 
tional personnel from the United States to foreign 
countries. The Office of Education, for example, 
since 1939 has been responsible, in cooperation 
with the Department of State, for the administra- 
tion of exchanges under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention. Under this treaty, ratified by 16 Ameri- 
can Republics, students and professors are ex- 
changed annually. 


3. The preparation and exchange of educational 
materials for use in schools.—The teaching ma- 
terials used in the schools and colleges may be ef- 
fective means for developing international friend- 
ship and understanding. It is essential to include in 
them adequate and accurate information about for- 
eign peoples and countries. The Office of Educa- 
tion will continue and expand its present service of 
preparing and distributing bulletins, pamphlets, 
curriculum guides, bibliographies, loan packets, 
and exhibits. Similarly, it will undertake to sup- 
ply to other countries upon request authentic edu- 
cational materials designed to assist their students 
and teachers in understanding the United States. 
The demands, ever on the increase for such serv- 


Want to go to college 
in some other country? The 
Division of International 
Educational Relations can 
help you find the right 
school. 


Abul H. K. Sassani 
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ices, come from administrators, teachers, and 
school children from all States of the Union and 
from foreign countries. 

Related to the exchange of materials is the pro- 
motion of extracurricular activities designed to de- 
velop friendship and understanding among the 
students of the various nations. Services of the Di- 
vision include suggestions for club projects and 
study programs; serving as a clearinghouse for the 
exchange of ideas on extraclass activities between 
student clubs of different regions, levels, and de- 
partments; surveys of international student organi- 
zations; and promotion of local, regional, national, 
and international student conferences. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS 


KENDRIC N. MARSHALL, Director 
*PauL E. SMITH, Assistant Director 


American Republics Education 


Chief 

THOMAS E. CoTNER, JR., exchange of professors, teach- 
ers, and students 

CAMERON D. EBAUGH, education in Latin American 
countries 

*]. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE, evaluation and research for 
exchange programs 

DELIA GOETZ, preparation and exchange of materials 
for use in schools 

RAYMOND H. NELSON, exchange of professors, teach- 
ers, and students 

NANCY STAUFFER, research assistant 

CORNELIUS R. MCLAUGHLIN, research assistant 


European Education 


HELEN DWIGHT REID, Chief 

ALINA M. LINDEGREN, exchange of information on 
education and evaluation of credentials 

MARGARET L. KING, research assistant 


To the right are pictured 
three brothers recently re- 
‘tgned from the Office of 
Education. 

Nolan D. Pulliam left 
July 1 to be Superintendent 
of Schools, Redland, Calif. 

E. B. Norton will be 
president of the State 
Teachers College, Florence, 
Alabama. 

The Editor has not been 

informed of the plans of 
Brother Lathrop. 
Another brother lately 
from the Office is Harold 
Benjamin, now Dean, 
School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


F. W. Lathrop 


Near and Far Eastern Education 
KENprRICc N. MARSHALL, Acting Chief 
JOHN G. Barrow, exchange of information on edu- 
cation and evaluation of credentials 
* ABUL H. K. SASSANI, research assistant 


Editor's Note: As we go to press, the Editor receives word 
of the death on September 14 of Ben W. Frazier, specialist 
in teacher education in the division of higher education of 
the Office of Education. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Vice-President Ralph Bradford of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce reports that 1,149 chambers of com- 
merce have set up local committees on education. 
“Many of these committees have cooperated with or 
have taken the initiative in having school surveys 
made. Chambers have backed salary increases for 
teachers, approved school building programs and 
worked to secure up-to-date equipment in the schools.” 
Much use has been made of the four publications of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: 

“Education, an Investment in People,” 55 pages in 
text and charts, with proofs of the direct relationship 
between the educational level and the economic status 
of our people. 

“Education Steps Up Living Standards,” which 
shows graphically the effect of education upon living 
standards in ten countries. 

“A Challenge to Every Business Man,” with a pat- 
tern for local cooperation between business groups and 
educational groups. 

“The Fourth R,’’ a survey of state departments of 
education, part of an effort to encourage building of 
strength into each state education system. 


E. B. Norton Nolan D. Pulliam 
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HE June, 1948, issue of the Review of Edu- 
Research is the first under the direction 
of the newly appointed editor, Harry A. Greene. 
The statement of the title, ‘““The Curriculum: 
Learning and Teaching,” was chosen in an attempt 
to highlight the essential curriculum problems as 
related to the general problems of instruction. 
William E. Young, of the New York State Edu- 
cation Department served as chairman of the Re- 
search Association’s committee which reviewed the 
research in this area for the years 1945, 1946, and 
1947. Other members of the committee were Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Harl R. Douglass, Manley E. 
Irwin, and Gordon N. Mackenzie. Assisting the 
committee in the preparation of the issue were 
Ruth Evans Babcock, Frederick H. Bair, Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Marcella R. Lawler, H. George 
Murphy, Henry Otto, and Stephen Romine. 

The chairman emphasized the influences of the 
war and its aftermath on the general character of 
the research on curriculum. While the direct re- 
sult was an interruption of many research activi- 
ties, there was also evidence that the war stimu- 
lated new interests in instructional equipment and 
techniques, and resulted in giving serious atten- 
tion to the need for curriculum planning and to 
the processes of curriculum change. There was also 
a definite indication of new emphasis in the areas 
of intercultural education, mental hygiene, audio- 
visual methods, and group motivation, and on such 
topics as aviation education, safety education, con- 
sumer education, and work experience. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Bristow emphasized the comprehensive char- 


Researches in the Curriculum 


By ALBERT N. HIERONYMUS 


Albert N. Hieronymus is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology, College 
of Education, State University of lowa, lowa 
City, and Assistant Editor of the Review of 
Educational Research. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


acter of curriculum foundations. The studies re- 
ported represent many disciplines and for the most 
part were concerned with the synthesis of philo- 
sophical, sociological, and psychological concepts. 
The views and suggestions of a number of au- 
thorities on the subject were presented. Rugg’s 
analysis of four foundations of American educa- 
tion suggests that the knowledge from experience 
is sufficiently known to provide the makings of a 
great education. Special emphasis was placed on 
the role of education in the maintenance of demo- 
cratic values. Freedom of teaching and attention 
to individual differences as characteristics of 
American education were contrasted with Soviet 
education as a unified system which ‘expresses 
Soviet domestic and foreign policy and is directed 
toward the goal of overtaking and surpassing the 
most advanced capitalistic countries.’’ A report of 
the Educational Policies Commission pointed out 
that both good and efficient schools are needed— 
that good schools rest on values that are good and 
efficient schools are needed to promote these 
values. 

Also considered in the chapter on foundations 
were the influences of atomic energy develop- 
ments, reports of a number of committees, and 
recent research on mental hygiene and child de- 
velopment having curricular implications. 


STATUS AND DESCRIPTION 


The review of the research on status and de- 
scription was written by Douglass, Otto, and Ro- 
mine. In the appraisal of the research reviewed they 
concluded that curriculum practice has not kept 
pace with theory and that while increasing atten- 
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tion to the problems of modern living is evident, 
they are usually dealt with within a curriculum 
“more typically conservative than progressive in 
organization.” 

At the elementary level, the results of two 
studies failed to reveal a superiority of curriculum 
practices in favor of departmentalized or nonde- 
partmentalized schools, although there were minor 
advantages in favor of the latter. The prevailing 

attern of curriculum organization was still that 
of subjects taught in isolation on a daily assign- 
ment basis but there is a definite trend toward inte- 
gration of related subjects, particularly in the so- 
cial studies area. Children’s interests still seem to 
hold a prominent place in curriculum planning 
but the trend is toward a planned curriculum, par- 
ticularly on a large-scale basis. 

At the secondary level, one investigator found 
that while rather extensive legal controls are au- 
thorized in many states, only a minority prescribe 
specific subjects by law, and powers given to state 
education departments are exercised sparingly. As 
at the elementary level, the common curriculum 
organization is subject-centered, although there is 
a slight trend toward correlation and integration, 
particularly at the junior high school level. Sur- 
veys revealed growth of the curriculum by addi- 
tion, as evidenced by the many courses having a 
variety of titles. There were indications of a defi- 
nite trend toward more attention to both general 
education and vocational education. Results of re- 
search dealings with present practices in consumer 
education were contradictory but it is still a much- 
neglected area. Increased attention to aviation edu- 
cation was noted and one investigator reported 
that driver education has increased 700 per cent 
during the past decade. Opinion regarding work 
experience is divided and while it is being adopted 
in the curriculum, it was suggested that it does 
not yet enjoy too much respectability. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS (THROUGH 
GRADE VI) 


Murphy and Young concluded that evidence is 
piling up in favor of nondepartmental teaching or 
a modification thereof. A number of recommenda- 
tions for improved teaching procedures necessary 
in accepting policies of continuous promotion were 
given. Most of these dealt with individualized 
teaching procedures and improved materials of 
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instruction. Much attention is being given to 
children’s interests as a basis for curriculum plan- 
ning and better understanding of behavior. A large 
body of improved research dealing with person- 
ality adjustment, social climates, social attitudes, 
and sociometric techniques gives indications of in- 
creasing awareness on the part of teachers of the 
importance of mental hygiene and social learning 
in the classroom. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS (ABOVE 
GRADE VI) 


Bair and Young emphasized the contributions 
of the armed services training programs to meth- 
ods and materials, particularly in the areas of for- 
eign language teaching and audio-visual aids, al- 
though caution was given against forcing too far 
the analogies between wartime conditions and the 
ordinary school learning conditions of peacetime. 
The importance of organized preservice and in- 
service education to prepare teachers and admin- 
istrators in the proper usage of audio-visual ma- 
terials was pointed out. One investigator reported 
obstacles to school attention to leisure-time inter- 
ests as lack of time, poor cooperation between 
teachers, and little correlation of work between 
departments. Other investigations showed the im- 
portance of socio-economic factors in social ac- 
ceptance and participation in school activities. 


CHANGE AND IMPROVEMENT 


Mackenzie and Lawler emphasized the relation- 
ships between the school curriculum and social 
change. They pointed out that the curriculum may 
be an important means of bringing about wider 
social change, may be a possible means for re- 
tarding change, for maintaining the status quo, for 
facilitating adjustment to new conditions, or for 
leading in the definition of new goals or develop- 
ing means for their attainment. Current methods 
of bringing about curriculum improvement were 
discussed, and the extent of participation of teach- 
ers, lay citizens, and pupils clarified. 


LIBRARY RESOURCES 


A number of studies suggested improved meth- 
ods of library management and planning. Consid- 
erable emphasis was placed on the use of the li- 
brary in teaching and on the library as the center 
of learning activities. The chapter has an excellent 
bibliography of recent book lists. 


Karsten Heli, travelling 
fellow of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa District VI this spring, 
has returned to his home 
in Norway. His report of 
his visit will appear in the 
November issue. 


Karsten Heli 


Friends of Karsten Heli who wish to write him may 
address him as follows: 


Karsten Heli, Rektor 

Hegdehaugen Skule 

Spatveisgatur 20 

Oslo, Norway 

Since his return to Norway, Mr. Heli has under- 

gone a stomach operation, but at last hearing, was in 
hopes of a recovery prompt enough to permit him to 
undertake his professional duties with the opening of 


the fall term of school. 


The Thirteenth Educational Conference will be 
held October 28-29, 1948, at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City. Sponsored by the American Council 
on Education and the Educational Record Bureau its 
theme will be, ‘Education for the Preservation of De- 
mocracy.”’ President Dwight D. Eisenhower of Colum- 
bia University will deliver the key-note address. 


American Education W eek 


“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom’’ will 
be the theme for the 1948 American Education Week 
observance November 7-13. The daily topics are: 

Sunday, Nov. 7. Learning to Live Together. 

Monday, Nov. 8. Improving the Educational Pro- 

gram. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9. Securing Qualified Teachers. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10. Providing Adequate Finance. 

Thursday, Nov. 11. Safeguarding Our America. 

Friday, Nov. 12. Promoting Health and Safety. 

Saturday, Nov. 13. Developing Worthy Family 

Life. 

The observance of American Education Week is 

sponsored by the National Education Association, the 


Keeping Abreast in Education 


American Legion, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Helps 
for the observance of the occasion are available from 
the National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The World Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion at its Second Delegate Assembly held in London 
July 23-29 received as full national members the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers of Haiti, the National Union 
of Teachers of England and Wales, the Malta Union 
of Teachers, the Nigeria Union of Teachers, the New 
Zealand Educational Institute, and the Icelandic 
Teachers Union. Other affiliated members were also 
received. 

Feature of the first session of the Delegate Assembly 
was the presidential address by William F. Russell, 
Dean of the Teachers College of Columbia University. 
William G. Carr serves as Executive Secretary of the 
World Organization of the Teaching Profession. Rep- 
resenting Unesco was its Assistant Director-General, 
C. E. Beeby. 

The W. O. T. P. assembly heard reports of studies 
on the interchange of teachers and pupils, on “‘social 
studies and current affairs,” on illiteracy, on an inter- 
national language, and on health education. All mem- 
ber organizations were by resolution asked to give in- 
struction about the United Nations. 

For information as to how you may take out indi- 
vidual membership, or your professional group take 
out affliated membership, address William G. Carr, 
W. O. T. P., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C. 


William F. Russell William G. Carr 
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Daniel D. Feder 


Willard E. Goslin 


A, A. S. A. Regional Conferences 


Regional conferences this year take the place of the 
national meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators, as follows: 

San Francisco—February 20-23 

St. Louis—February 27-March 2 

Philadelphia—March 27-30. 

All three conference programs are built around the 
theme, ‘Education and the General Welfare,” under 
the leadership of A. A. S. A. President Willard E. 
Goslin, who moved in July from Minneapolis to the 
superintendency of the schools of Pasadena, Calif. 


“My chief hope for Phi Delta Kappans is that they 
will, as educators, support the UNESCO idea, namely 
to wage peace with all the weapons of education, 
science, and culture,” writes George D. Stoddard, 
elected a member of the Unesco board. The President 
of the University of Illinois is giving generously of 
his time and energy to Unesco enterprises. He goes on 
to say to you, 

“Support the Unesco idea. . . . This means a prac- 
tical attention to educational reconstruction, to free- 


Walter E. Hager 
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dom in all forms of communication, and to a program 
of cultural exchange. As knowing moves over to doing, 
the proposals of the United States National Commis- 
sion, of which Milton Eisenhower is Chairman, will 
prove to be a dependable guide.” 


“This new organization may be the instrument of 
controlling teacher preparation for the profession of 
education as effectively as the bar association controls 
the training of lawyers, and the medical association 
controls the training of doctors. . . . If the number 
of people entering teaching is controlled, look for 
salaries of teachers to rise.” Such words were heard 
in the lobby as the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education was formed at Atlantic City in 
February, 1948. A department of the N. E. A., it is 
the result of a merger of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, the National Association of Col- 
leges and Departments of Education, and the Na- 
tional Association of Teacher Education Institutions 
in Metropolitan Districts. Represented in its mem- 
bership are institutions training about 85 per cent of 
the teachers in the United States; most notable lack 
of membership is the omission of the church liberal 
arts colleges which provide substantial proportions of 
teachers in many states. 

First President of the A. A. C. T. E. is Walter E. 
Hager, President of the Wilson Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C. Promised for publication in an 
early issue is a statement from him on the functions 
and purposes of the new organization. 


Daniel D. Feder, University of Denver dean, in his 
presidential address to the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations in Chicago, proposed as the 
next step in the personnel profession the accomplish- 
ment of one strong national organization, merging at 
least the American College Personnel Association, the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, and the 
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National Association of Deans of Women, which for 
the past fourteen years have held national meetings 
jointly. “The national organization would work for 
establishment of legislation throughout the nation to 
assist in the elimination of personnel work ‘quacks’ 
who are taking advantage of public interest in this 
type of service to the discredit of genuine profes- 
sional workers,” he said. 

Committees are investigating the proposal, to report 
at the next annual meeting. 


A large and increasing number of students from the 
United States are studying abroad. It is expected that 
educational interchange between Europe and America 
will increase even more. A service center for these stu- 
dents is the European headquarters of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 173 Boulevard 
St. Germain, Paris VI, France, directed by Phi Delta 
Kappan Howard E. Wilson. During the summer past, 
a number of conferences for American students and 
representatives of American institutions have been 
held, and in September, a seminar on the study of ten- 
sions inimical to peace designed to bring the resources 
of psychology, sociology, psychiatry, and anthropology 
to bear on selected problems of international under- 
standing. In the seminar, the Social Science Section of 
Unesco cooperated. 


Ralph W. Tyler, since 1938 chairman of the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed dean of that institution’s division of 
social sciences. Floyd W. Reeves is serving as acting 
chairman of the department of education at the uni- 
versity. 


Steady definition of professional problems is being 
done by the Commission on Teacher Preparation and 
Professional Standards of the National Education As- 
sociation. Its chairman is W. E. Peik, dean of the col- 
lege of education at the University of Minnesota. The 


reports of its workshop meeting at Bowling Green, 
well received at the Cleveland convention of the 
N. E. A., ask for better training of more carefully 
selected teachers, and for equipment and working con- 
ditions for these teachers to make possible optimum 
educational processes. 


Herold C. Hunt, General Superintendent of the 
Chicago Public Schools, is serving this year as Chair- 
man of the American Council on Education. President 
Zook is one of the delegates to the meeting this fall 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 


“Teachers at all levels would do well to become 
familiar with and utilize the methods by which people 
learn outside of school,” said John Guy Fowlkes, dean 
of the University of Wisconsin school of education 
and director of its summer session, in a recent pro- 
fessional address. 

“At least the following pupil services and expeti- 
ences should be available in a good school: 

1. Formally organized classroom teaching. 

. Educational and vocational guidance. 

Library services. 

Extra-curricular activities. 

Work experience. 

. Junior placement services. 

. Transportation services. 

. Health services, including nutritional, medical, 
dental, nursing, and psychiatric services. 

9. Camp experiences. 

“Now universally provided is only formally or- 
ganized classroom teaching. . . . Local boards of 
education would do well to consider themselves as 
boards of cultural development, and join with other 
agencies such as library boards, and museum boards, 
in establishing new services or modifying existing 
services.” 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK 


District CONFERENCES 


The District Conferences, occurring biennially in 
the years between the meetings of the National Coun- 
cil, provide an opportunity for the chapters in the 
seven districts to get together for discussion of pro- 
gram and activities, for a pooling of experiences, and 
for consideration of the plans and policies of the fra- 
ternity. The conferences also make it possible for the 
district representatives and the national officers to 
meet with the chapters in small groups for the purpose 
of mutual helpfulness in carrying on the work of the 
fraternity. The schedule for the conferences this year 
is not complete in all details but the following in- 
vw. Cee Russell E. Jonas formation will be useful for reference. 

er District I, December 30-31, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING George A. Odgers, District Representative. 

The national executive committee met, August 30  pictrict II, December 27-28, Clark Hotel, Los An- 
to September 1, at Indiana Dunes State Park for its geles, Emery Stoops, District Representative. 
annual summer meeting. Three days were devoted to istrict III, April 15-16, 1949, State Teachers College, 
a discussion of fraternity business and the work of Denton, Texas, George R. Powell, District Repre- 
the commissions and committees as well as matters of sentative. 
finance, new chapters, district conference program and District IV, November 12-13, Cornhusker Hotel, Lin- 
schedule, participation in regional meetings of AASA coln, Nebraska, M. L. Cushman, District Repre- 


; and other meetings of national character, and the na- sentative. 
é tional magazine plans for the year. ; District V, November 5-6, Purdue Memorial Union, 
The resignation of Dr. W. W. Carpenter as national Lafayette, Indiana, Floyd T. Goodier, District Rep- 
secretary was accepted and Dr. Russell E. Jonas, Presi- resentative. 


dent of Black Hills Teacher's College, Spearfish, South istrict VI, November 26-27, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Dakota, and district representative of District IV, was New York City, Ira M. Kline, District Representa- 


elected to succeed him. Dr. Carpenter has had a long tive. 

record of service in Phi Delta Kappa and it is our District VII, October 29-30, Mountain View Hotel, 
sincere hope that, on his return to the states, he may Gatlinburg, Tennessee, W/. E. Rosenstengel, Dis- 
again become active in the affairs of the fraternity. trict Representative. 


Dr. M. L. Cushman of the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, was appointed to succeed brother Jonas 
as district representative of District IV. He will have 
the benefit of the assistance of the former district rep- 
resentative in preparing for the district conference to 
be held at Lincoln, Nebraska, November 12 and 13, 
and in this way the work of the district should suffer no 
loss of momentum by virtue of the change at this late 
date. 

Petitions for new field chapters in Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Springfield, Missouri; and San Luis Obispo, 
California; were approved and petitions for campus 
chapters at the University of Florida, Brigham Young 
University, and Utah State Agricultural College were 
considered. Upon meeting all the requirements set 
forth in the constitution they will be given approval. William E. Rosenstengel Ira M. Kline 
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The new fiscal year of Phi Delta Kappa is now 
under way with a vigorous professional and fraternity 
program under the leadership of the national execu- 
tive committee and supported by the national com- 
missions and committees authorized by the national 
council. The executive committee expressed gratitude 
to the appointees to commissions and committees for 
gracious acceptance of the invitation to serve Phi Delta 
Kappa in its professional and fraternal program. 


DELTA KAPPA 
NATIONAL COMMISSIONS AND COMMITTEES 
1948-1949 
I. Commission on Teacher Recruitment. 

II. Commission on International Educational Co- 

operation. 

III. Commission on Research. 

IV. Commission on Support of Public Education. 

V. Committee on Handbook. 

VI. Committee on Standards and Ethics. 

VII. Committee on Fraternity Functions and Organi- 
zation. 
VIII. Committee on Ritual. 

IX. Committee on Housing. 

X. Committee on Survey of Nominal Member- 

ships (Chicago area). 

Each of the national commissions and committees 
of Phi Delta Kappa is subdivided to facilitate its 
Operation and to provide a broad representation in 
the total membership of the committee. The divisions 
are known as: (1) operating committee, (2) con- 
sultants, and (3) cooperating committee. 

In this type of organization, cooperative effort is 
of maximum importance and the final results will rep- 
resent the best that the fraternity has to offer. 

The three divisions of each national committee may 
be identified as follows: 

Operating Committee: This division will give 
leadership to the project. The working materials will 
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either originate in this division or be received by it 
for review and for distribution. The operating com- 
mittee will be responsible for progress reports and 
for the final reports. 

Consultants: This division 
supplements the operating com- 
mittee. Its membership consists 
of specialists in the field of the 
committee interests to whom the 
operating committee may look 
for counsel and guidance. 

Cooperating Committee: Each 
chapter is asked to appoint one 
representative for the cooperat- 
ing committee. It is desirable 
that, in addition to the appointed Dowslas E. Scates 
representative of the chapter, there be two additional 
members appointed to constitute a chapter committee 
under the chairmanship of the representative on the 
national cooperating committee. The chapter com- 
mittee chairman will receive all materials distributed 
by the operating committee for chapter use and guid- 
ance and, in turn, his chapter, through him, should 
provide materials and suggestions for the operating 
committee. 

The personnel of the commissions and committees 
is as follows: 


I. THE COMMISSION ON TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


Chairman: John C. Whinnery, 228 North Park Avenue, 
Montebello, California 


The Operating Committee: 


A. Lee Berry, EB-123, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
24, Calif. 

Lionel D. DeSilva, 612 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 
14, Calif. 

Robert O. Hall, 514 W. Almond, Compton, Calif. 

Osman R. Hull, 3551 University Ave., Los Angeles 7, 
Calif. 


ay 
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Raymond C. Perry, School of Educ., Univ. of So. 
Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

George C. Kyte, Vice President, Representing Na- 
tional Executive Committee 

Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Consultants: 


Frank E. Bass, Tenn. Edl. Assn., 211 Memorial Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Karl W. Bigelow, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Frank Parr, 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 

Dana M. Cotton, 38 Glen Road, Winchester, Mass. 

Edwin A. Lee, U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Ave., Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 

E. O. May, Fiske Teachers Agency, 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

John R. Morton, Div. of General Ext., University, 
Ala. 

Vester M. Mulholland, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Pa. 

Francis F. Powers, School of 
Educ., Univ. of Wash., Seattle 
5, Wash. 

Emery Stoops, 808 No. Spring 
St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

C. C. Trillingham, 561 So. Santa 
Anita Ave., San Marino 8, 
Calif. 

Robert Woellner, Bd. of Voc. 
Guid. & Placement, Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, III. 

W. W. Wright, Dean, School of 
Educ., Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, 


Lewis W. Williams 


The Cooperating Committee: 


One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
chosen by the chapter and reported to the national 
office. Each chapter is advised to choose two ad- 
ditional members to complete chapter committee 
of three on Teacher Recruitment. 


Carter V. Good Eric O. May 


OF CONCERN TO PHI 


DELTA KAPPA 


Il. THE COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


Chairman: Frank L. Schlagle, Superintendent of Schools, 


The Library Building, Kansas City 16, Kansas 


The Operating Committee: 


William G. Carr, N.E.A., 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Ben Cherrington, Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

Philip Lovejoy, Secretary, Rotary International, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, III. 

Arthur H. Moehlman, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Howard E. Wilson, Carnegie Endowment for Int. 
Peace, 405 W .117 St., New York 27, New York 
Russell E. Jonas, Secretary, Representing National 

Executive Committee 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Consultants: 


Harold Benjamin, Dean of Educ., Univ. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Theodore Hsi-en Chen, Dept. of Asiatic Studies, Univ. 
of So. Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

JoHN A. Hockett, Jr., Dept. of Educ., Univ. of 
Calif., 405 Hilgard Ave., EB 225, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

George J. Kabat, College of Continuation Studies, 
Univ. of Md., College Park, Md. 

I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New 
York 27, N. Y. 

T. M. Livesay, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii, 

John R. Murdock, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Walter P. Percival, Dept. of Educ., Quebec, Canada 

Wm. F. Russell, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York 27, N. Y. 

George I. Sanchez, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Texas 

A. H. K. Sassani, 5616 13th St., N.W., Washington 

Robert N. Stanforth, 744 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, 

Hugh M. Tiner, 112 W. 79th St., Los Angeles 44, 

Calif. 


D. D. Darland Joseph P. Rovegno 
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T. A. Warren, A 2, Durley Chine Court, Bourne- 
mouth, England 

Flaud C. Wooton, 169 N. Wetherly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

George F. Zook, Pres., Am. Council on Educ., 744 
Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C. 

W. W. Carpenter, C I & E, GHQ, SCAP, APO 500, 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


The Cooperating Committee: 
One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
chosen by the chapter. 


III. THE COMMISSION ON RESEARCH 


Co-chairmen: Carter V. Good, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
Douglas E. Skates, Apt. C-423, 3111 20th St., North 
Arlington, Va. 


The Operating Committee: 

Dan Henry Cooper, Asst. Prof. of Educ., Univ. of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

John H. Herrick, Cincinnati Public Schools, 216 E. 
Ninth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Thomas C. Holy, Research Bureau, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio 

John L. Lancaster, Peabody Hall, Univ. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

George D. Strayer, Jr., School of Educ., Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Gladstone H. Yeuell, Historian, Representing Execu- 
tive Committee 

Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Consultants: 

Burley V. Bechdolt, Director of Research, Ind., St. 
Tchrs. Assn., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. J. Brumbaugh, Am. Council on Educ., 744 Jackson 
Pl., Washington 6, D. C. 

I. Newton Edwards, Dept. of Educ., Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, IIl. 

Frank W. Hubbard, N.E.A., 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Arnold E. Joyal, President, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. 

U. W. Leavell, Peabody Hall, Univ. of Va., Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Wm. Paul McLure, Box 462, University, Miss. 

Paul T. Rankin, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Board of 
Educ., Detroit 26, Mich. 

Maurice F. Seay, Dir. of Bureau of School Service, 
Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

David Segal, Tests and Measurements, U. S. Office of 
Educ., Washington 25, D. C. 

Arthur T. Tait, Educational Statistician, Los Angeles 
County Schools, 808 No. Spring St., Los Angeles 
12, Calif. 

The Cooperating Committee: 


One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
chosen by the chapter. 


IV. COMMISSION ON SUPPORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Chairman: Edgar Morphet, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Florida 


The Operating Committee: 

Benjamin Fine, Education Dept., New York Times, 
Times Square, New York, N. Y. 

W. Henry Galbreth, I.S.T.A., Shop Bldg., Des 
Moines Iowa 

C. Herman Grose, 645 W. Seventh St., Erie, Pa. 

Wm. H. Lemmel, 900 E. Belvedere Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Lee M. Thurston, Dept. Supt. Public Instruc., State of 
Michigan, Lansing 2, Mich. 

Earle O. Liggitt, President, Representing Executive 
Committee 

Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Consultants: 

Arvid James Burke, N. Y. State Tchrs. Assn., 152 
Washington, Ave., Albany 6, N. Y. 

Arthur F. Corey, 391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 

Willard E. Goslin, Supt. of Schools, Pasadena Public 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Osman R. Hull, 3351 University Avenue, Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. 

Horace M. Ivy, Supt. of Schools, Meridian, Miss. 

H. M. McDonald, President, Brigham Young Univ., 
Provo, Utah 

Arthur B. Moehlman, 4019 Univ. High School, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Paul R. Mort, 525 W. 120th St., Teachers College, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Arthur H. Rice, 116 Sixth St., Willmette, fll. , 

John A. Sexson, 2025 Meadowbrook, Altadena, Calif. 


The Cooperating Committee: 
One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
chosen by the chapter. 


V. THE COMMITTEE ON CHAPTER HANDBOOK 


Chairman: Emery Stoops, Representative, District Il, 
808 North Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, California 


The Operating Committee: 


George A. Odgers, Representative, District I, Grays 
Harbor College, Aberdeen, Wash. 

George R. Powell, Representative, District III, 706 E. 
55th St., Kansas City 4, Missouri 

M. L. Cushman, Representative, District IV, 218 
Curtis Hall, I.$.C., Ames, Iowa 

Floyd T. Goodier, Representative, District V, State 
Normal Univ., Normal, Il. 

Ira M. Kline, Representative, District VI, 177 Gibson 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
W. E. Rosenstengel, Representative, District VII, 

Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Consultants: 
Each District Representative will select from the mem- 
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bership of the cooperating committee, a small com- 
mittee to assist as reporters and reviewers. 


The Cooperating Committee: 
One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
to be chosen by the chapter. 


VI. COMMITTEE OF STANDARDS AND ETHICS 


Chairman: D. D. Darland, Dean of Students, Pacific 
University, 99 College Way, Forest Grove, Ore. 


The Operating Committee: 

John C. Carlisle, 73 No. Third, W, Logan, Utah 

Lloyd N. Corson, 2116 So. University Blvd., Denver 
10, Colo. 

Earle U. Rugg, 819 19th St., Greeley, Colo. 

R. L. Hunt, Editor, Representing Executive Committee 

Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 

The Consultants: 

Judge Boggs, 335 Baker Ave., Webster Groves 19, Mo. 

Cecil Donald Hardesty, 408 Almaden St., San Jose, 
Calif. 

Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

A. G. Peterking, III, Yarmouth Port, Mass. 

Ward G. Reeder, College of Educ., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Raymond G. Wilson, Murphy H. S., Mobile 18, Ala. 

The Cooperating Committee: 

One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
chosen by the chapter and reported to the national 
office. Each chapter is advised to choose two ad- 
ditional members to complete a chapter committee 
of three on Standards and Ethics. 


VII. COMMITTEE ON FRATERNITY FUNCTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Chairman: Frederick G. Neel, Canterbury College, Dan- 
ville, Indiana 
The Operating Committee: 
Tracy Tyler, 111 Northrop Auditorium, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
C. M. Long, Oakmont Public Schools, Tenth St., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 
Claude Dillinger, 1213 E. Jefferson, Bloomington, III. 
Arvey C. Diettert, 263 Senator Place, Cincinnati 20, 
Ohio 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Treasurer, Representing the 
Executive Committee 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 
The Consultants: 
George A. Odgers, Representative, District I, Grays 
Harbor College, Aberdeen, Washington 
Emery Stoops, Representative, District II, 808 No. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
George R. Powell, Representative, District III, 706 E. 
55th St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
M. L. Cushman, Representative, District IV, 218 
Curtis Hall, I.S.C., Ames, Iowa 
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Floyd T. Goodier, Representative, District V, Illinois 

State Normal Univ., Normal, IIl. 

Ira M. Kline, Representative, District VI, 177 Gibson 
Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

W. E. Rosenstengel, Representative, District VII, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The Cooperating Committee: 


One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
to be chosen by the chapter. 


VIII. COMMITTEE ON RITUAL 


Chairman: Joseph Rovegno, 339 Jonquil Street, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pennsylvania 


The Operating Committee: 

R. L. Hunt, Editor, THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, III. 

P. F. Valentine, Dir. of Professional Studies, San Fran- 
cisco St. Tchrs. College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Gayle C. Wilson, Univ. School, Indiana Univ., Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Cooperating Committee: 


One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
to be chosen by the chapter. 


IX. COMMITTEE ON HOUSING OF NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


Chairman: Lewis W. Williams, 200 Gregory Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 


The Operating Committee: 
Don C. Rogers, 228 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. B. Sessions, 202 Arps Hall, Ohio State Univ., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 
Earle O. Liggitt, President, Representing Executive 
Committee 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Cooperating Committee: 


One member of each Campus and each Field Chapter 
to be chosen by the chapter. 


X. COMMITTEE ON SURVEY OF NOMINAL 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Chairman: Eric O. May, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4, Illinois 

The Operating Committee: 
Burton Duffie, 228 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Harry W. Wood, 443 Belmont, Chicago 14, IIl. 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, ex officio 


The Cooperating Committee: 


Walcott H. Beatty, Secretary of Zeta Campus Chap- 
ter, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois 

Richard L. Wagner, Secretary of Upsilon Campus 
Chapter, 542 Custer Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Orville T. Bright, Treasurer of Nu Field Chapter, 

Lake Bluff, 
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Wayne Hughes 


Ned H. Dearborn 


National Safety Congress 


The ironic task of keeping people from killing 
themselves will bring 10,000 persons to Chicago, 
October 18-22. They will attend the 36th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition, week-long an- 
nual convention of the National Safety Council, 
and the world’s biggest safety meeting. Some five 
hundred speakers will address over 270 sessions. 
Phi Delta Kappan Ned H. Dearborn directs the 
program of the National Safety Council, a non- 
profit, non-commercial association organized to 
study the causes of accidents, to perfect methods 
for their prevention, and to carry out a national 
education program for reducing the number and 
severity of accidents. 

Delegates to the School and College section 
will find open to them more than fifty general ses- 
sions, group meetings and committee meetings. 
Phi Delta Kappan Wayne P. Huges is Director of 
the School and College Division of the National 
Safety Council. 

For information of the National Safety Con- 
gress program, write the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Index and Bound Volumes 


The Index to Volume XXIX (1947-1948) of 
THE Put DELTA KAPPAN is now available. It has 
been sent to the libraries named in our subscrip- 
tion mailing list, and is available to any subscriber 
free upon request. 

Bound volumes of THE PH1t DELTA KAPPAN 
are available as follows: 


$2.00 
Volume XVIII ......... $3.50 
$3.50 
Volume XXVI and 


Loose copies of many back issues are in stock, 
available at 50 cents each. Order from Phi Delta 
Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 


Education Is a Human Right 


1. Everyone has a right to education. Elemen- 
tary and fundamental education shall be free and 
compulsory and there shall be equal access on the 
basis of merit to higher education. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality, to strength- 
ening respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms and to combating the spirit of intoler- 
ance and hatred against other nations and against 
racial and religious groups everywhere. 

—Article 23, of the “International Declaration on Hu- 
man Rights,” as drafted by the U. N. Commission on 


Human Rights for the consideration of the Economic 
and Social Council and the United Nations Assembly. 


Editor's Note: The text of Article 23, above, appeared 
twice in the September issue of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN. 
The text was given correctly on Page 1 in connection with 
some editorial comment, but in the body of the report of 
the declaration, on Page 18, the word “combating’’ was ren- 
dered “combining” by typographical error. Your Editor re- 
grets the error on so important a document.—R. L. H. 


The Marshall Plan provides for the spending of 
$262,000,000.00 for tobacco, as part of our eco- 
nomic assistance to other countries. The federal aid 
to pay for the “after-dinner smokes’’ of our Euro- 
pean neighbors exceeds that required next year to 
finance the proposed federal aid-to-education as pro- 
vided by the Taft-McCowen bills. 
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The fraternity jewelty line consists of six numbers— 
the service key, four membership pins, and the small 
membership key, each of which is made in solid ten 
karat yellow gold only. Any one of these, except the 
service key, is available to the initiate if he desires to 
purchase a fraternity emblem. Purchase may be made 
only. from the national office direct or through the chap- 
ters, and only by members in good standing. Send pay- 
ment to cover with each order. 


The service key may be purchased by 
the members of the fratetnity who meet 
the service requirements defined in the 
By-Laws, Article VI, Section 2, Subsection 
C. A special blank is provided and the 
application must be certified by the chap- 


plus federal tax; total $7.20. © 


The small key, or membership key, as dis- 
tinguished from the service key, is approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the size.of the serv- 


but a different face design. It may be worn 
by any member of Phi Delta Kapa. The price 
of the membership key is $4.25, plus federal 
tax; total $5.10. 


This is the small plain pin known as the 
No. 1 pin. The price is $4.00, plus federal 
tax; total $4.80. 


This is the small pin set with three half- 
pearls in the bar of the Phi. It is known as 
the No. 2 pin. The price is $6.00, plus fed- 
eral tax; total $7.20. 


This is the large plain pin known as 
the No. 3 pin. The price is $4.75, plus 
federal tax; total $5.70. 


This is the large pin set with ten half- 
pearls in the Phi. It is known as the No. 
4 pin. The price is $9.00, plus federal 
tax; total $10.80. 


THE DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


A comprehensive dictionary of technical terms in edu- 
cation has been published under the sponsorship of Phi 
Delta Kappa. It defines approximately 16,000 terms in 
the literature of education, is a volume of 496 pages 
6 by 9 inches in size. Orders for the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation (@ $4.00) should be placed with the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. 


Fraternity Supplies 


ter in which the applicant.holds member- 
ship. The price of the-service key is $6.00, 


ice key, and has the’same rectangular design, * 


WALL PLAQUES 


The national office has provided beautiful wall 
plaques for the offices or dens of those who desire to 
use them. The emblem is the Coat of Arms of Phi Delta 
Kappa which is a lead-base white-metal casting in Tif- 
fany bronze finish. The name plate is in polished bronze, 
size 134 by 4 inches. The emblem is mounted on pol- 
ished solid black walnut, size 9 by 11 inches. 

This is a beautiful wall piece suitable as a gift or as a 


_ recognition-of-service award. A great amount of care 


has gone into its preparation and we believe that mem- 
bers will like it. It ‘may be purchased from the national 
office at $10.00, shipping charges included. If engraving 
is desired, -it will be at extra cost and we advise that such 
engraving be done by your local engraving firm. 


Book ENDS 


A new pair of book ends would be a splendid gift to 
gtace the deskiof any member of Phi Delta Kappa. These 
have been redesigned with a much wider and more sub- 
stantial base. 'The coat-of-arms rises from the base to 
make an attractive pattern. They are cast of white metal 
and finished in dark bronze. The pair weighs seven 
pounds without packing. The book ends may be secured 
from the national office at $16.50 per pair, shipment pre- 
paid. 

MEMBERSHIP CERTIFICATE 


A membership certificate, known as the “shingle,” is 
provided by the national office for purchase by any mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. The price is $1.00 per “shingle” 
with the name, chapter, and roll number properly en- 
tered. It is signed by national and chapter officers. Many 
members have secured the shingle for framing and hang- 
ing in the office or study. It is described in the By-Laws 
on page 35. Orders may be placed through the member's 
chapter or through the national office. 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTION 


The National Constitution and By-Laws, together 
with brief historical statement and other information 
of interest, is published in convenient pocket size of 72 
pages and cover. It may be purchased from the na- 
tional office at 50 cents per copy. Many members will be 
interested in the statements regarding the organization 
of new chapters, campus and field. 


THE Put DELTA KAPPAN 


Your fraternity magazine finds its way into many li- 
braries through subscription. It is also placed on the 
reading table of many institutions. Its reading audience 
is not limited to members of the fraternity. A subscrip- 
tion for your school would be in order at the usual ‘sub- 
scription rate of $3.00 per year. Send to Phi Delta 
Kappa, 2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
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